NOBLE ESSENCES
in which his hesitation, so irksome to himself, obliged him to
regulate his utterance, gearing it to various speeds, one or two
slow words, then two or three fast, or a few slow, and then
a run of fast, to get them in before the stammer caught him
again. This physical drawback had forced on him a style of
conversation that, like his voice, still rather rough, and retaining
the broad, flat Midland " a ", as in flax, proved peculiarly
suited to apophthegm and plain, nutty speech, such as when
he said to me one day,
" The most important thing for a young writer is to write
his stuff; the next is to know where to place it." Or when,
after a well-known female novelist had been discussed, he
announced,
" As a writer, there's . . . only-one-thing-wrong-about-
that-girl, [pause] she can't . . . write! " I recall, too, his
verdict on a painter and writer, now growing elderly, whom
I, like members of succeeding generations, had at first thought
an entertaining character and talker; so entertaining that I
had spoken of him much to Arnold, and had arranged to
bring him to tea in George Street (this was in about 1920).
The day came. I took my brilliant friend there, but his
customary essays in truculence Arnold treated with a genial
indifference, and, as soon as he said goodbye and left the
room, remarked,
" That man's a . , . bore \ "
Or to take a fourth instance: his warning words to my
sister. She had been saying how low she rated the writings of
an author whom I had lately named Muddleton Moral, when
Arnold interrupted and said, " Spiritual Pride is a ... terrible
thing, Edith! Remember whatever I may think of your work,
or you of mine, or both of us of Moral's, on the Judgement
Day it will appear to the Almighty as pretty-much-the-same-
thing,"
Bennett's stammer, too, gave point to his enjoyment of a
joke, whether his own or someone else's, for he would stammer,
too, in his laughter, his face would grow red-brown and he
would laugh yet more.
On the first day I had met him, Arnold had been par-
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